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YOU are now at that seaaoa of life when yonr i 
are Bueceptible of improremeDt. Your faculties a 
panrtiog; and exercise will increase their powers. Your 
underataniliBg is now inquisitive, and eager for information.* 
Let it be your study to direct it to the contemplation of 
proper objects, and (o the acquisition of useful knowledge. ■ 
If it be left uncultivated, yon may conceive false notions of 
things; and you will probably imbibe such prejudices, ai 

knay give a wrong bias to your conduct through life, and i[ 
a. great measure deprive yon of tlie satisfaction and benefiti 
tbut may be derived from civil society. 

Now is indeed tlie seed time of life ; and according U 
Txhal you sow, yuu shall rtap. The direction which yott] 
now give (o your desires and passions, will be likely to 
continue. Bewnre, then, at your first slotting out Id life, 
of those seducing appearances of pleasure that surround 
yofk. It often happen^, that, by a continued series of 
loose, though apparently trivial gratili cations, the heart is | 
,thorou^ly corrupted. Guard, therefore, against account. 
ing any thing small ^r trivial, wliich is in hazard of introdu- 
cing disorder into your hearts. Set out with the inlendon, 
that usefulness and active goodness shall direct your pur> 
suits : thus will each in his pi ace ,*con tribute to the gene>^ 
ral welfare, and reap the benefit of his own improreiDeaL 
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particular weakness or iaDrmity, genuine cirility will not 
allow you to eTercise your wit by bventing occasions which 
may expose or betray it ; but will lead you to give as 
favourable a turn as you can to the weakness of such. 

To treat the frailties of our fellow-creatures with tep- 
deraesfl, to correct their errors with kindness, to view 
even their vices with pity, and to induce, by every friendly 
attention, a mutual good will, are not only important moral 
duties, but means ofincrcasing ^be sum of earthly happioees. 

Polite or well-behaved people discover a modesty with- 
out bashfuluess, a candour without bluntnese, a freedom 
without asBurance. They do not Rudely contradict each 
other. They are attentive to what is said, and reply with 
mildness and condescension. They neither intermeddle 
UDnecesaarily with the alTairs, nor pry into the secrets, ol 
othere. Thus, their conduct being easy, agreeable, and 
consistent with sincerity, they command respect. In short, 
true civility or politeness, is that kind of behaviour i^ch 
unites firmness with gentleness of manners, and which 
springs from a disposition to please, but never at the ex- 
pense of in'£grity. 

But there is a description of people who style them- 
selves plain dealer! ; they speak what they think, with a 
rough bluntness, and uncontrolled freedom, without re- 
spect to lime or place. They openly reprove the faults 
of others, and throw out their satire indiscriminately. 
Such persons, however unesceptionitble their morals, and 
however true their remarks, are, notwithstanding, un- 
pleasant companions. , 

In conversation, mark well what others say or do. Ac- 
curate observation, and reflection upon men and things, 
pve wisdom. Those are the great Ijpoks of leamingj too 
seldom read. Be always on your watch, but particularly 
in company. Interrupt none. Be swift to hear, slow to 
This g^ves fime to understand, and ripens an ao- 



swer. Aim not to use fine words, but rather ta conv^ | 
good aenae ; and chiefly to be pertinent and plain. The 
truest eloquence is the plainest; and the most. concise 
style is generally the best. Never exchange simplicity 
of manners, speech, or behaviour, for that which is the 
effect of false taste, or servile imitation. Banish art and 
affectation ; for you will not make yourselres agreeable by ' ., 
either. Strict sincerity, with unasBuming manners, will ■ 
guin you the esteem and confidence of your acquaintance. J 
Do good whea you can — Speak evil of none — these are " 
important lessons ; the latter should he so indelibly im- | 
printed on your-mind, as to keep you on your guard, in alt 
company, and on all occasions ; so that you may avoid say- 
ing any thing of an absent person that will tend to lessen 
his reputation. For, although evil-speaking too frequently ] 
forms a considerable part of common conversation, this 
does not lessen its criminality, nor palliate the injury done 

to the repulafinn nf our ni>igliliniir. Avoid, therpfore, and I 

discourage every kind of detraction. Listen not to slander. 
Never judge with ligour, nor condemn any person unheard. 
Rebember, there are things resembling truth, that are not 
true. In private judgment tve should imitate the equity of 
public decisions. Judges never decide withoat examining J 
the grounds of accusation, and hearing the defence of the 
accused. It would indeed be great injustice, if they did so. 

And let me impress it upon you, that a sense of justice 
should be the principle on which you should act. In your 
earliest intercourse with the world, and even in youryouth- 
ful amusements, permit no unfairness of any kind. Despise 
that gain which cannot be obtained without mean arts. 
Stoop to no dissimulation; for it will sink you into con- 
tempt. ■ Engrave on your minds this sacred rule ; " all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to yon, do 
ye even so to them." 

And ai juitice ia due to man, so is tendemees to the 



ze both originate from the s; 
jite. To tormeDt aoy living creature, even the least i 
secL, i9 an act of inburaanity. They are alike subject to i 
p^ with oura elves. The AU-wige Creator, whoae mer- 
ciflH are over all his works, did not give us domioioa over 
the* beasta of the field, that we should exercise it witb 
cruelty. Yet how often do we aee them treated with the 
moat unfeeling barbarity ! particularly that useful aoimal,' 
the horse ; bow he ia lashed and driven, as if he were void 
of sensation, or of a cupabUity of suffering by extreme fa- 
tigue ! And the faithful dug, how frequently ia he kicked 
^out and abused. "_ 

Endeavour not only to bave your temper 80 governed 
by reason, as to avoid abuse to brutes, but to possess such 
coolness of mind, and serenity of countenance, aa to be able 
to hear disagreeable things from your fellow-men without 
ai^er, and agreeable ones without sudden bursts of joy. If 
from any cause you feel a hasty rise of passion, resolve not 
to utter a word while' that cmotioo continues. Determine 
to keep your countenance as unmoved, and aa unembarrassed 
as possible. People are sometimes led into great incOn- 
sisteociea by giving way to anger. " By silence, or a gentle 
aod meek answer, the otTending person will aoouer be con- 
vinced of bis error, than by a return of angry expressions. 
Passionate persons often- make others unhappy, and them- 
selves miserable. Indeed people, when angry, are pot 
properly themselves. Silence, therefore, is the best an- 
swer to passion ; and will frequently conquer what resist- 
ance would inflame. 

Never give the least place to feelings of haired and ven- 
geance. Revenge is ignoble. If any one has injured yon, 
seek satisfaction in manifesting a moderation greater than 
theionlice of your adversary. By forgiving his offence, 
you will in some measure disarm your enemy, and perhaps 
convert his enmity into friendship Indeed, the Christian 




it one means of obtaining satisfaction, that of doing good 
le who injure him. This iS the most ddtcate, (he 
iSai:' effednal, and the only allowable 1-etaliation. He that 
pardons, feels a satisfaction as mtich above what vengeain% 
affords, as pleasure exceeds pain. 

And be asauratt, that the greatest eiVnra, or the MoStei-- 
roneoue principles, which it is possible for men lo embrace, 
win never warrnnt in us the exercise Or indulgence of A 
malevolent diapositiooi towards Ihem. FjcSm every vieiv 'Of 
perfection, the idea of ill wilf is lotafly excluded. And 
every di^gree of kindness, or a disposition to do good, be- 
comei proportionably a source of happiness to the beoevtt- 
lent mind. To cultivate feelings of benevolence and loW 
towards onr fellort-creatures of every description, is la 
Christian duty. And were Ihe spirit of true Cbriiitiah clia- 
rit^, lo become, as it ought to be, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of professing Christiana, itwouldbanisb from anrong 
them the despicable jirinciples of bigotry and superstition, 

fch have paused such bic'^erings and animosities, and 

itch have so' debased the character of the professed fdl- 
s of Christ. 

faithful to your promises : but, that yonV vroifA Way 
obtain entire confidence, be careful how and what you pro- 
tuise. Observe truth even in trilling things. To disregard 
it, is wicked as well as ciffltemplible. 

Be humble without being b;ishful. BnBhfuln^ss is SOtbe- 
limea a secret pride. The medium between improper 
bashfulness and disgusting forwardiiess, marks the well-bted 
man. He feels himself firm and easy in company ; is mo- 
dest. Without being bashful, and steady, wittiout being iiQ- 
ptfdent. He is not disposed to engross the conversatibn, 
but to give others an opportunity of being equally free ana 
unreStTfuned. When he converses with strangers, he doeB 
not incautiously condemn their customs and habits, by arro- 
gantly holding Up those of hvB owa ^iii«a ^\*y6. «k -oisifl*. 
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preferable. Such a mao coDTerses with his superiors, with 
eue and respect ; with bis inferiors, wjthoot iosolence ; and 
with bis equals, nitbthat becoming freedom and cheerful- 
aesB, which are Bo grateful aod pleasing in conversation. . 

The vain man is so full of himaelf, that, at every turn, it 
iaf who does this or that. Tell him any thing — hehasknowD 
it long ago : he either outruns information, or else proudly 
rejects it. Whereas, the greatest understandings are not 
only the most ready to learn,but generally the least arrogant. 
■ Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, tend greatly to 
lessen their possessors in the view of sensible persons : and, 
in youth, to blast the prospects of future improvement and 
usefulness. — " Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ; 
there is more hope of a fool than of him." 

In relating what has happened, omit every circumstance 
that is not material. Neither indulge in digressions, which 
may render useful communications tiresome,jior relate mar- 
vellous things, that may require proofs to be believed. 

Avoid whispering in company -. it bespeaks ill-breeding ; 
and is in some degree a fraud, conversation being a joint and 
oommon stock. 

Mimicry is the common and favourite amusement of low 
minds ; practise it not yourselves, nor applaud it in others. 

As I am^nol only pointing out traits of conduct that are 
offensive and blameable, but sucJb as are merely unpleasant, ' 
I will mention the too prevalent habit of loud laughipg ; 
which, to say the best of it, is a disagreeable one. It is 
generally excited by low jests, or silly devices, which peo- 
ple of reputation and good sense, should show themselves 
■bore. Sensible conversation gives a cheerfulness to the 
oountenance, but seldom provokes loud laughter. Some 
people accustom themselves to laugh when speaking. These 
habits, though not criminal, are unpleasant, and ought to be 

Wnen jDu are in company, try to bring the conTcnation 
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to 9om« ueefal .subject. History, literature, and the cus- 
toms of particular counlries, sorely aflbrd better and safer 
topics than dress, personal character, or sucb stories as af- 
ford no valuable information. 

Be cautious of entertaining company with your Own per- - 
sonal concerns, or private affairs ; though they are intent- ■ 
ing to yourselves, they are generally ledious to others. 

Never say a word that can be construed into a desire for 
applause. Do not imiigiae that any thing you canaay reapect-. 
jng yourselves, will either varnish your defects, or add lua- ■ 
Ire to your perfections. Indeed, discreet, well-educated 
persons rarely fihfl opportunity to apeak much of themselves: 
they are better OToploycd. Those who apeak little of them- 
selves, but who a'et othei^people's merit in its true light, 
make a favourable imjireaaion upon the minds of their hear- 
ers, and acquire their love and esteem. They who are less 
anxious to obtain, than to merit the approbation of ottlCn, 
generally do both. 

Never maintain an argument with heat and clamour, 
though you are confident of being in the right ; but give your 
opinion coolly and modestly, that being the best way lo con- 
vince. If you cannot do that^ tTy to chaoge the conversa- 
tion in a gentle, easy way : for truth often suffers more from 
the heat of ila defenders, than from the arguments ofitsoppo- 
sers. If you would convince others, stand open lo conviction 
yourselves ; and i^ou would please others, endeavour to 
be easily pleased. To acknowledge a mistake when con-, 
vinced of it, indicates an ingenuous mind,- But obstinately 
to adhere to our sentiments when we are convinced of their 
error, bespeaks stuffliornness, pride, and self- importance. 

The high opinion people entertain of themselves, leadi 
them to be iuiillenlive to what others say; and to assert 
their own opinions, and supposed rights, with so much 
haughtiness, and contempt for those of others, A duns^ 
confidence is disgualing; whvW.'lba^. \ifttQfiiMv% \^(j&!a«5 



•rhich generallf accompaaies true merit. eDgages Ihe minds 
o£ people is our favour. Consider how disagreeable an 
impreBsioo the inattenlire behaviour, and the imperioiM 
maDoer of a stranger make upon you, at your lirst inter- 
view. That which, in others, pleaaes or diapleaBes you, 
will in you generally please or diBpleaee them. 

To escape the accusation of being desirous to be thought 
learned, or of passing for scholars, abstain from any display of 
jour learning, how great soever it may be. Seek not to ap' 
psBT wiser or more learned, than the company you are in. 
And whatever you converse about, let it be in an easy, natu- 
nJ, and unatfected manner. The manner of doing llungs, 
itAOmetimes more important than the things themselves. 
If 7OU have occasion to contrsidftt any body, or to correct 
kia mistake, ayoid bluntly saying, " Thnt is not so," " 1 know 
better ;" but rather express a belief that it is a mistake, or 
nuHU format] on : or ask the question, Is it not thus, or so ? 
For though you may knotv a thing better than other people, 
jet it is displeasing ti> tell tliem so, directly, witbout some- 
thing to soften the eipfession. And may you who have su- 
perior learning, or other useful qualifications, or who pos* 
sess riches or power, bear in mind, that these cSn only ren- 
der their possessor happy in pro[(ortion as be employs them 
to increase the happiness o( others. Tbey are instruments 
in his hands : the wants and helplessness of mankind are 
the objects (o which they are to be appUed. Of their use 
n account is to be rendered. To what end they were de- 
ugned, how they have been used, and whM reckoning 
awaits them, are subjects for solemn reflection. 

A taste for useful employments an^literary instruction, 
tend* to solidity of judgment. Those who can cheerfully 
relieve the weiirisomeness of domestic concerns by a well- 
cbosen hook, will escape from many of the follies and in- 
4i)cre(ions, to which those are liable, whose resource ia 
mted or goMipping company ; or the chit-chat of Tint- 
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iDg aoqaBiotaDce. The lovers of indufitry and of books, will 
generally visit others, or be vbited themselves, from af- 
fection and esteem : and their object will be improvemetft, 
aswallaspteaauve. Their home will besecnred from dulness, 
by amiod invigorated by useful inform^on. By their reading 
of hooks judiciously chosen, the understanding is enlarged ; 
useful precepts and examples are learned ; a knowleilge ol 
the customs, manners, government, and laws, ol different 
nations, is obtained ; and reflection and meditation are pro- . 
moled. And, though I shall not attempt to point out n course 
of reading, yet suffer me to urge you to let the Holy Scrip- 
tures have the first place. Read them freqnenlly, and with 
minds desirous of being benefited ; then you will find them 
■both delightful and instructive. The Old Testament should 
be read for history, chiefly ; the Psabns, for meditation and 
devotioo ; but the New Testament, for doctrine, faith, and 
practice. And here, dear young people, permit me to en- 
treat yon, as you value your best interest, not to spend yonr 
. preciOQS time in reading novels, plays, tales of wonder, and 
ftuch other books, aft your best feelings, if attended to, will 
tell yoo are calculated to corrupt your minds, by leading 
them into vanity, and unprofitable pursuits, if not into erro- 
neous principles. They often fill the minds of those who 
iadulge in reading them, with visionary notions ; and hence 
the conversation of such is frivolous and trifling, and thej 
are rendered imfit for the useful interconne of society. 

Although history affords much necessary and useful infor- 
mation, yet, in many of the histories, both of ancient and mo- 
dem timer, the crimes and the vices of historic heroes are 
frequently so represented, that the feeling mind is shocked 
on reading Ihem. History ollen presents a disgusting, terri- 
ble list of crimes and calamities. . Munlers, assassinations, 
battles and revolutions, are the memorable events of histo- 
ry. The h'storian makes the love of glory atone for mili- 
tary barbarity i treachery and lraiaAat*^Tft«P«i^'S^'>'e^*^ 



with the Damee of prudence aod policy. Tet, desirous to 
appear moral, he makes out an inconsistent and ambiguous 
system of morality. If you are not careful, when reading 
such histories, to maintain correct ideas of right and wrong, 
(I mean such as Cbr^lionity inculcates,) and to guard yonr- 
aelvea from being deceived by the gloss which the historiaa 
puts on heroism, and the unchristian conduct attendant on 
war; you may be led into great and fatal firror. There- 
ore, when you read those shocking Hccouata of military 
•arbarity, and of the dreadful consequences of war, cherish 
Ihe just abhorrence and sorrow which you feel, as arising 
from that spirit of love and tenderness which the gospel in- 
culcates, and which characterizes the Christian. 

And tet me again, for a moment, invite the attention of 
young men to the subject of war. Although war, for pur- 
poses which, though doubUeiSS wise, are to us inscrutable, 
was permitted to the Jews, yet we are under the gospel 
That this dispensation is widely different from that of the 
law, Christ has taught us by his preco{its and doctrine, and 
particularly pointed_ out, in his memtjrable sermon on the 
mount. He has, moreover, confirmed it by his exsmple of 
love, and self-denial, and by doing good on all occasions, to 
every description of people, even to his greatest enemief: 
who sought his life, and who finally crucified him.- How he 
manifested his kindness, and disposition to forgive injuries, 
by healing the wounded ear of one, and praying for the for- 
giveness of them all : " Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do !'' 1 wish you to examine the nature and 
design of Christianity, as set forth in the New Testament ; 
and judge for yourselves, whether the love, meekness, and 
forbearance, which the Saviour practised and strongly in- 
Oilcated, and which bis apostles so forcibly recommended 
■B the main pillar of Christianity, is or is not in direct op 
position to the ambitious, revengeful, cruel spirit that gene 
Stand supports war. If so, do not lafTer yourselves lobe 
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led into error, by public opinion or common practice. For 
remember, to be a ChriBtian ia to be of the disposition of 
ChriBt ; to forgive injuriea, to love and pray for enemies, to 
do good to those thnt hate us, and to resist not evil. " He 
hath set us an example that we should follow his steps," says 
the apostle Peter, , 

Now, leaving the subject of war, accept of a few more 
hints on the employipent of the early years of life. While 
yoti are young, form your reputation ; increase, by your pru- 
dent conduct, your respectability ; put your affiursin proper 
order ; let your expenses be governed l>y moderation and 
economy. Retrench superfluous ones, that you may be 
enabled lo bear those which propriety, friendship, and 
charity, demand. Make a fund of your frugality, that you 
may draw thereon for the service of the needy. In a word, 
squander no lime in idleness, but employ your leisure to 
some good purpose. Waste nothing that may be useful to 
others, because we are*accountable to the bountiful Giver, 
for the right use of both time and property. There can 
be no excuse (even where wealth abounds) that will justify 
waste and extravagance ; neither can any justifiable plea be 
offered for hoarding up riches, while there are so many de- 
serving poor, who are in want of the necessaries of liie.' 

Industry atid frugality are by no means necessarily con- 
nected with an avaricious disposition. Economy is not in- 
consistent with generosity. It steers the middle course 
between extravagance and covetousneas. It is observable. 
that the most industrious, are frequently the most liberal. 
I wish you to be liberal, but not prodigal ; diligent, but not 
avaricious ; frugal, but not sordid. 

By industry and economy, we are enabled lo be charitsh 
ble, and sometimes liberal. And where charity keeps pace 
with gain, we may hope for a blessing on diligence. But to 
toil for wealth, in order to keep it sordidly laid up, ii a lia 
Bit Providence. 
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LiberatJtydiffer!i&om Charity in tins; that she has mtae^ 
times olher objects ; she not only reliereg the poor, but slso 
Casts her eye on those who do not absolutely want. She 
finda out virtue in low degree, in order to exak it. Sbe 
eases the burden of those who labour hard (o live ; many 
kind and generous turna are found at her hood by thoaewho 
do not quite want. The decayed, and the widow, and the 
fatherleBs, partake of her kicdneEs. ^e lakes careof on6 
child, and finds homes for others, to lighten the loads of 
overcharged parents. True liberality is bounteous, but not 
layieh ; she confers true nobility upon man, and doubles the 
blessings of prosperity. 

Never listen to the cravioga of vanity. Young people are 
apt to wish to appear like others. But this desire extends 
agreat wny, nnd is seldom satisfied. Moderate your wishes 
with respect to dress. Excess in apparel is a costiy foUy. 
The more simple clothes are, the better. Let them be nei- 
ther unshapely nor fflDlastical. Lei them be made for use 
and decency, and not for pride. Nature reqnires notstadied 
ornaments. A plain manner is in genet'.i^ the most oma- 
mentftl. A modcet dress has been considered a shield to 
virtue. With Bitfij^icity of attire, we comtnonly see a be- 
coming neatness ; and a unifiirm neain^s, is certainly pre- 
ferable to a splendid display of finery at one time, and s 
mean or negligent appearance at another. The imputation 
of.the want of neatness and delicacy, is a gr«it stigma on the 
female character. If };ouRg people contract a slovenly man- 
ner, they will seldom acquire a habit of neatness, when ad- 
vanced in years. On the contrary, if, when young, people 
are habitually^ eat and clean , they will rarely, if ever, bC, ' 
teen otherwise. 

The world talks much of fortune, riches, and greatness ; 
but wisdom says, " Lower your desires to thing" simple." 
Lay uide unnecessary expenses.and leant to be satisfied wttb * 

plain, simple, temperate way of living : the real coinforti 



frf life an br from beiog lessenecl thereof. Remembev 
tbat the neceBsitiea of real life require but little ; those of 
opinion and imsginatiOD, much. . 

Id expectation of great happineES and flkjoyment, man- 
kind aspire afler situations in life above th'oselhey are in; 
bat alna '. when their wishes are attained, how are the pOa- 
BCHSors disappointed ! New wants and desires arise ; new ob- 
jects are required to gratify them ; dissatisfaction continues ; 
and the void which was to have been iilled,remaiQS as great 
as ever. Seek not, therefore, to be rich or great, but to 
be happy : and if you woulJ be happy, briog your minds 
to your condition, and desire not auperfluilies. Contentment 
and resignation will find comfort, even in a^owly situation 
Be humble, and yon will learn contentment^ and cheerfully 
accommodate yourselves to that station of life, in which you 
may be placed, 

And, as the friendships you form, may materially affec* 
your happiness, let your intimates be few, though your ac- 
quaintance may necessarily be large. And be not ha^ty in 
tMfe choice of confidants. Let prudence and discretion di- 
tect you in (h^selection. In true friendship there is a mti 
tual regard, accompanied lyith a desire to idlprove and be 
nefit each other, without any motives of self-interest. A 
proper sense of virtue and honour, are necessary qualifica- 
tions in an intimate companion. Whpre these prevail, and 
are attended with a free, sincere, kind, and obliging disposi- 
tion, the conversation of friends will be pleasing and instruc- 
tive, and they will be hkely to strengthen each other in the 
practice of virtue. 

A still more important and solemn engagement in life, 
that of marriage. Enter not nnadvisedly into it. Be u 
hasty in making choice of a ci**" nun ion. Keep in mind the 
importance of the undertaking, and act with great caution. 
An attachment hastily formed, or founded merely on per- 
■onal charms, is seldom lasting: and if riches be the motir«k 
^» 
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it a very doubtful whether real happioeBB in eDJojment 
will be its conseqaeot. Matrimooial union and felicily must, 
have something mooe solid for their basis. To be previously, 
well acquainted^ith the principles, temper, and habits of 
the peraoD yOu propose to marry, is very necessary. There 
is but little probability, that a married state will be happy 
or free from disquietude, if it is doC founded on virtue. Aod 
even where there are traits of virtue, if there is ddC a co- 
incidence of religious sentiment, there is httle probability, 
that even a comfortable harmony will be maintained, espe- 
cially in educating a family of children. When 
has beeu entered into withont previous circumspection, re- 
pentance come%too late. 

As enteriog i«to the married sLite is serinus, bo the duties 
of it are very mo men tons ; and if duly attended to will leach 
the wedded pair to contribute as much as possible to each 
Other's ease aod conteotment ; both iu prosperity and ad- 
versity. The BJime assiduity should be used to preserve af 
fectijn, as to gain it. If you would preserve love, endea- 
vour to acquire those happy dispositions which are attraat- 
ive and durable ; bearing in mind, that betwee/i man «nd 
wife, nothing lUit love ought to rule. Authority is for chil- 
dren and servants, and not even these without sweetness. 
Sweetoessof temper, cheerfulness in conversation, and ten- 
derness of feeling, will lend greatly to establish and pre- 
serve matrimonial happiness and cordiality. But, on the 
contrary, if a little self-will in one, should be met with an- 
ger in the other ; or some triSing misconduct, with upbraid- 
ing ;■ if there should be reproach instead of forbearance, and 
, Bullenness and indiflerenca« instead of good bunour and 
ktndcieis ; if while the wife is prudent and economical at 
home, the husband is squandering away time and property 
in 'diversions and'^itravagance abroad ; or if, on the other 
hand, the wifb rung jnto costly 6nery, and other superfiuoua 
expenses, wbic^ the industrious husband, with all his ezei- 




tioDfl cBDDOt Etfibrd to pay ; conji^ felicity most be greatly 
lasaened, if not destroyed. , 

AmoDg other duties, may you not forget the obligationt of 
toTe and gratitude due to Ibose who gave you birth. To ho- 
nour our parents, ia adirinelaw. To assist them when they 
need assistance, if it is in our power to do so, is a debt we 
owe them. It manifests great want of tiHal duty. Dot to pro 
vide for those to the infirmities of old age, who so amply 
provided for us in the helpless state of childhood. ladtied 
much of the happiness of parents, frequently depends oo 
the conduct of their children : it is frora them that they es 
pert toderive comfort in the decline of life. How strong are 
the lies (vhich unite aifectionate parents to their children who ' 
repay their tenderness by kind attention, care, and assistance ! 

As a family is the common consequence of marriage, and 
B8 servants or hired people generally make part of the fami- 
ly, permit me to remind you, that servitude, being eata- 
'li'bed contrary to the natural rights of man, ought to be 
floflened as much as possible ; and that servants should be 
made to feel their condition as Uttle as may he. Do not bear 
hard upon them ; it bespeaks littleness of spirit to behave 
with loftiness to those who are subject to is. Mildness oi 
command creates love in children, and respect in servants ; 
and tends greatly to preserve domestic enjoyment, as well 
SB to enforce obedience. But when commands are arbi- 
trary and imperious, Ihey are destructive lo social harmony. 
Never use illiberal words ; these are what a polite and de- 
.licate person should always avoid, Hatfe we, who show our 
own' faults so often, a right to expect domestics without them ? 
It is our duty to inspect their moral conduct, as well as their 
labour ; and in particulars of which they are ignorant, we 
should instruct them. And when they find us ready to ^• 
list and advise them, to promote their welfare, and to ren- 
der them easy in their situation, they will feel not only an 
intereit in oar concerns, but a respect for lu, Which wiQ 



make them nnmlUng to ofieod. Whalerer virtues jon iriak 
to find in servaQts, should be always found in yourselTOi. 
A good example will be the btielieBt means of preservinft, 
them in a uaiform course of regular life. But a bad on* 
may corrupt the best inclinations. 

It is a common saying, that " Despatch is the life of ba* 
fliaess." And nothing tends more lo despatch, than ordert 
Lay down a method for every Ihing, and adhere to it invari- 
ably, ns far as unexpected incidents will allow. " Do on^ 
tiling at a time," is an excellent maxim. By strict allenlioa 
to the object in view, and by never putting oif till to.mor* 
row, what may be done to-day, you will accomplish more) 
and in a betlpr miinner, than by hurry, hustle, and agitation. 
Beur in mind thai whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. It facilitates business much, for people to have 
the implements for doing it, regularly put in their propel* 
places, that they may know where to find them. Some peo- 
ple often spend aa much time in looking for their tools, ag 
is required to do the work for which they want tbem. The 
proper example of the husband,, in his department, and of| 
the wife in hers, will soon teach their famiff regularity. Do 
every thing in Js own time ; keep every thing in its owa. 
place ; and have every thing for its own use. A want of 
attention to these rules, and of method in arranging husinesa, 
is the characteristic of those v^o have much to do. and get 
hut little done ; who are frequently in a bustle, who haya 
many tiling begun, bot who 6nish nothing. The man ot 
»rder avoids two extremes — a multiplicity of mixed .iliaira,- 
which ollen produces hurry and confusion — and a toial ttiaot 
of business — and thus he steers clear of idleness, that mosf 
fruitful source of crimes and evils. 

In order to reap the advantages of regularity and method, 
you should adopt early rising. But, to do this, it will ba 
necessary to avoid a practice which has become too fashion— 
Me, at l«Bit in many places — that of retiring lale to red. 
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The night is properly allotted to sleep ; bec&use the dark 
ness with which we ace then burrouaded, is less favourable 
te busineas, and is particularly auspicious to reat. When 
the light of day withdraws, how naturally do the brute crea- 
tion retire to their repose i The solemn stillneas of the 
night, invites us to do the like. But at present too many 
seem to reject the invitation ; and to confound, ag it were, 
the Byatem of Providence, by the unnatural practice of de- 
Toting much of the night both to business and pleasure, and 
of the day to sleep. Thus, that part of the day which is spent 
in sleep, wiHbe tosHchaperfectblankjfqfto them thesun 
will shine almost in vain. Early rising contributes to health, 
invigorates the faculties, and enables us to appropriate each 
part of the day to its respective purposes. 

Too few people are good economists of time. The young 
are apt to think they haye so much of it before them, that 
they may squander it as they please, and yet have enough 
left : in the same manner that great estates have frequently 
seduced their possessors to a minous profusion. Fatal mis- 
take 1 always repented of, but generally too late. Those 
half-hourit, and hours, in the course of the day, which peo- 
ple think too short to deserve their attention, would at the 
end of the year, amount to a considerable portion of time. 

The principle of being accountable for time, if once fixed 
in the mind, will lead the conscientious person into an in- 
quiry, whether he spends hia time as he ought ; whether 
some of his recreations or amusements do not encroach upon 
hours which ought to be dedicated to better purposes ; and 
whether they ought not, therefore, to be at least abridged.' 
He will not be contented to spend large portions of time 
harmlessly ; they must also be spent proQlabty. And it will 
noteven be enough, that his present pursuits are good, if he 
is convinced they might be still better. Thus he will b* 
■nidcing continual progress in his improvement of time. Hit 
love of frivolous amusements wilt deciea&«,kn&vt«;tii.'^vQ- 




portioa (o the locreaae of his relish for those pl< 
which religion enjoins and bestows. And as his riewa t)e- 
come new, so his diapustitions, tastes, and pursuits, will be 
new also. 

You will doulltleas perceive that one object of the preced- 
iQg remarks, has beea to encourage iodustry, anrl a regnlar 
and careful attention to husinesa ; in the pursuit of which, 
and indeed in all your doings, permit me to call your atten- 
tion to that comprehenaive passage of the apostle, " Let 
your moderation be known unto all men; the Lord is Bt 
hand." As if he had said, Look to jour ways ; have a care 
what you do : (St the Lord is near you ; he sees yoji ; he 
marks your steps ; and he will judge you accordingly. Let 
this excellent, this serious iintl close sentence live in yonr 
minds, and influence all your actions ; thus the world will 
be properly estimated, and no extremes will prevail. And 
It will be salutary, frequently to examine, not only your con- 
duct, but your motives — not only what you do, but why you 
doit. 

Having thus endeavoured to point out some of the diiBes 
of social life, and the requisites to malte you agreeable com- 
panions, I now give it as my fixed belief, that with every 
other accomplishment, without religion you cannot be happy, 
even in this life. The happiness of man depends more upon 
the state of hia mind, than upon any other circumstance [ 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. There-^ 
fore, unless we possess, what real religion produces — a con- 
science void of offence, and a well-governed mind, — the 
highest prosperity and worldly enjoyments will not afford 
substantial happiness. Those expectations of bliss which 
rest-On earthly possessions and pleasures, will end in diaap- 
pointment'. 

But religion, by teaching a dependence on that appreme 
Providencfe which disposes of l^iman affairs, prepares the 
tnind to nteet (rials, and disappointments ; yea, and to bear 
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Ae most terere shocks of adversity, with becoming fortitnds' 
Thus a good man, by adopting the Psalmist'j^- maxia^— 
" Trust in the Lord, and do good," enjoys nlSM real com- 
' fort in the course of a seemingly unprosperous Ufe, than an 
. irreligious man in the midst of affluence and luxury. 

The foundBtion of pure religion, is the fear and lore of 
God, demonstrated by good works — works which show forth 
the Lord's praise, not in word only, but in deed. This te- 
ligioo leads into practical piety ; produces rectitude of heart, 
tind subjection of our wills to ^e divine will ; disposes ni 
to do unto all men as we would they should do unto ns ; 
breathes gentleness and afTability ; and teaches us to culti- 
vate love and harmony in society ; and, in short, insplrei 
m with love and good-will to the whole human family. i 
And, accordingly, the all-wiae Creator has so inseparably 
connected love to God with love to men, as well as faith 
■with good works, and piety with charity ; that it ia only 
when they are united, that ihey can be acceptable to him. 
Languages and customs may greatly differ ; hut that pure 
devotion of the heart to its Maker, which Hows from una- 
dulterated love, is one and the same in aU nations. 

And as religion connects a preparation for heaven wi|h 
. SB honourable discharge of the duties of active life, it doei 
, not rei^uire a retreat from the world, but usefulness in it. 
7et it BO far dbengages us from the spirit of the world, as to .. 
weaken its power of disturbing our tranquillity. But let it 
not be forgotten, that religion is not stationary : to be valu- 
able, it must be progressive : and the purity of the soul in- 
creases in proportion as the natural will becomes subjected 
to the divine will. > 

This is the religion you must experience in oriler to at- 
tain real happiness : and, to arrive at the laving knowledge 
of It, consult the Scriptures, more than the systems of men; 
but attend still more to that divine principle in your own 
m . i)Mrti, which the apostle, in speaking to the geatil^itiKcn^ 



(h« grace ofGod ; and which he<lec)ares hw appeared t» j 
■11 men, teaching ns4o deny ungodlioega and the world's 1 
ItisU, and roWW «rf>eriy, righteously, aad godly in this pre- ' 

The lame- apostle aesef tB, that " What la to be known of 
God. is [ffiinifeat withia. ■ And that a manifeatatioa of the 
Spirit ia girco to every nfea'to profit withal." It is (hi» 
grace, maiiirestatirm of the Spii-it, or, as it is alao in Scrip-, 
tore called, light, Spirit of God, Christ within, &c., that' 
•hows men right and wtong; checks them in their way to 
evil ; reprores Ihem while in. the act of committing it ; 
brings on them remorse, sadness, atid distress of mind, wfaetf ' 
evil is committed. And it is by siibmitling lo the (eiichjngs 
of this inward monitor, that we both learn, a^d apeenabfed 
to fulfil, ouz auty to God and lo one amN^.' 

And now, in closing these bints, auifer ric to cauijna yoa 
against continuing in a line of conduct for which yon feet' 
condemned ; forif you do tins, and stifle the canTictionsyou' 
feel, yoor ioitard reproofs will probably be less frequeHt, 
' (..id, in time, make little or no impression. Sad sitoatioD ! > 
that you may escape it by a ready submission to manifested ■ 
duty, even in giving up ^atilicntjons that ai 
or a right eye, is the sincere wish of one w 



your present and future happiness. 
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